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that his way of handling his case was in strong contrast
with the inexperience which might be presumed from his
youthfulness. A point of law arose:; he was ready with
his authorities* He asked no dangerous questions in
cross-examination. He stuck to relevant points, He
made no attempt at eloquence in his speech, I gave judg-
ment for his client on quite sound, but rather technical
grounds; and I recollect the humour (I see the papers call
it now the ' merry twinkle *) in his eyes when he asked for
costs and got them/'
Much the most famous of Lloyd George's law cases was
the Llanfrothen Burial Case. It is an important milestone
in his career, as it forms a bridge between his purely legal
work and politics; and because it made him the hero, not
only of a small district, but of Wales as a whole* As he
himself has testified: " By the time the struggle had come
to an end, my name was known all over the Principality*"
The case is so full of drama, and provides such nn insight:
into that vanished world of Church and Chapel antagonism,
that it is well worth relating in some detail
The original dispute was undoubtedly a product of the
intensely bitter relationships which existed between Episco-
palians and Nonconformists in the Wales of the last quarter
of the nineteenth century. On the one .side we see the
Establishment* with its back to the wall, fighting desper-
ately for the retention of all its privileges, despite the face
that not one Welshman in a dosen acknowledged uny
obligation to it; and on the other side, the once despised
and oppressed Nonconformist bodies, now conscious of
their strength, and fully determined to win for themselves
complete religious equality. Among the most bitter
subjects of dispute was the absolute right claimed by the
incumbent of the parish over the churchyard; for since in
the vast majority of Welsh villages no burial ground